business in which all the work was done by his elder
^brothers. I fancy he was regarded as the fool of the
family. He went regularly to the office and sat in a
director's chair, but I don't think he was permitted to
take any important decisions. And every three
months or so he was encouraged to descend on London
for a fortnight. I believe that the necessity of making
contacts was the pretext for getting him out of the
way, but Andrew spent most of his afternoons and
evenings prowling the Vest End streets in search of
tarts.
It seemed that in me he had found his ideal, for he
fastened on me like a weasel and was soon assuming the
airs of a proprietor. "You're such a bright and bonny
young thing," he said. "You're so different from the
other girls I see on the streets." He told me his story:
he had always lived a sheltered life and never had the
courage to approach a real woman. 'CI was very fond
of a girl once/* he confessed regretfully. c<She was a
doctor's daughter. We used to play golf together. I
was very fond of her, but I don't think she was fond
of me." And then he crept back into his shell.
Andrew was quite free with his money then. He
would take me to see Shaw and Galsworthy plays at
the theatre. In his conversation he would often quote*
not only Burns, but Gibbon and Jane Austen. From
time to time he would talk about marrying me and
settling down in a little house. But it was always a
day-dream from which he swiftly awoke when he
turned to think what his brothers and respectable Edin-
burgh would say. Sometimes the day-dream would